AMERICAN OFFICIALS are increasingly concerned over a rebirth of isolationism. 


Mrs. Roosevelt has expressed it one way: “I do not understand what is hap- 
pening to us, whether it is a pur:ly isolationist movement or whether it is fear of 
something happening to us in some mysterious way.” 

U.S. Rep. Brooks Hays (Dem.. Ark.) calls it a “spiritual isolationism’—in which 
some citizens would have the U.S. impose its self-will in international councils. 
Should this fail io win friends. th: U.S. should withdraw, 


SOME OF THE FEARS expresse:! by the new isolation, of course, are legitimate. 


The Bricker resolution (page 4) seriously questions whether the U.S. might lose 
its sovereignty because of a “loophole” in the treaty clause of the Constitution. But 
corrections suggested in the resolution might cause a far greater loss of sovereignty. 
Indeed persons for and against the bill have suggested it might mean the end 
of U.S, participation in the UN. 


THE THOUGHT of such an eventisility is haunting the UN's defenders inio action. 


- Some—Carlos P, Romulo of the Philippines, Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain 
tad Benjamin V. Cohen of the U.S.—recently went before American audiences to 
defend the UN for the work it has done and for what it is today. 
Others——Virginia Giidersleeve (page 6), members of Denmark’s Een Verden 
(page 18}—have suggested study of the UN Charter for possible revisions that 
might mcke it a more effective instrument for world peace. 
"But for one of the healthiest signs of all in the U.S., turn to page 4. 


TURN ALSO to news of UWF's Sixth Annual Assembly and then—Plan to attend! 


_© <* For, the one sure way to wipe out isolationism, and to end forever lawlessness 

-@mong nations, is to erect an all-inclusive, no one excluded, world federal govern- 
ment. How? That's the imporiant work of federalist delegates at the Philadelphia 
Assembly (pages 2 and 7). _ 
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Ernest A. Gross 


George H. Olmsted 


Speakers at UWF’s 


Sixth General Assembly 


Preliminary Schedule 


Thursday, June 19: 


10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


2:00 p-m.-5:00 p-m. 


5:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m.-Midnight 


Friday, June 20: 


8:00 a.m.-11:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


3:30 p-m.-6:30 p-m. 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m. 
Saturday, June 21: 

8:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 

Sunday, June 22: 


9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 


Finance Workshop—Sally 
Bray, Chairman 

Political Action Workshop— 
Harry Hollins, Chair- 
man 

Field Workshop—Lois Sid- 
enberg, Chairman 

Registration of delegates 

National Executive Council 
Meeting 


Registration of delegates 
First Plenary Session 
Independence Hall tour 
UN Panel Discussion: Henry 


Brandis, Moderator; 
Panel Members: For 


U.S. Mission to UN— 
Frederick T. Rope and 
Harding F. Bancroft 

Assembly workshops: Politi- 
cal Action, Student 
Chapter Activities, Or- 
ganization Liaison, 
How to Keep a Chap- 
ter Healthy, How to 
Keep a Branch Healthy 
—Sidney Treat, Chair- 
man 

Public Meeting — Speakers: 
Rt. Hon: Clement Dav- 
ies, Ambassador Ernest 
A. Gross 

Election of Student Officers 


Registration of delegates 

Secondary Plenary Session: 
Convention Committee 
Reports, Selection of 
Tellers Committee, 
Election of National 
Executive Council 

Student Luncheon 

Second Plenary Session 
(cont'd), Convention 
Committee Reports 

National Executive Council 
Meeting 

Reception for Official Ob- 
servers 

Banquet: Master of Cere- 
monies — Oscar Ham- 
merstein II 


Third Plenary Session 
National Executive Council 
meeting 


Bancroft 


J. G. Priest 


Clement Davies 
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Pierce Butler, Jr. Harding 
Leo Cherne 
Norman Cousins 
eg 
Oscar Hammerstein II 
Frederick T. Rope 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


On July 7 the Republican party and on July 21 the 


Disarmament and International Law—Ex- Democratic party will gather at their respective national! 
cerpts from Two Important Speeches by conventions in Chicago to nominate presidential and vice- 
Benjamin A. Cohen... 10-11 presidential candidates. Both conventions will also adopt 
The Sure Road to Security by Paul Shipman platforms which will serve to guide their leaders, if elected, 
12-13 through the next four critical vears. 
. To all UWF members these conventions present an 
What Policy Should the U. S. Follow with excellent opportunity in two respects: 
Respect to the Future of Germany? 14 1) To take part in determining what their particular 
Washington Column __ . 3 party’s foreign policy will be, and 
4-8 2) To explain to those who in the next four years 
will have to translate the platforms into action, exactly 
Report from the World Movement 9 what UWF’s goal is. 
World Peace Roundup. 13 Here is a rough picture of how platforms are formu- 
lated at conventions: 
4 Clearing House ; bi The Democratic national chairman, Frank F. Me- 
; Trading Post ............ 15 Kinney, and the Republican national chairman, Guy C. 
Read, Look, Listen . me = 16 Gabrielson, appoint pre-convention subcommittees on plat- 
forms and resolutions. These committees prepare prelimi- 
Danish Federalism Today. 19 Shortly after the conventions are called to order, 
standing committees, including platform committees, will 
THE FEDERALIST believes that freedom of expression and the be established. Each state will probably be represented on 
interchange of ideas are fundamental in a democracy. It there- these committees. Although most of the work is usually 
done by a subcommittee, before which UWF will attempt 
a Esperanto Spoken to have its program presented, it is possible, particularly 


in the Republican Convention, that there may be a con- 


Editor, Andrew Crichton; Managing Editor, Carolyn Taylor siderable and prolonged discussion by the full committees. 


Contributing Editor, MacLean McLean The importance of the deliberations at Chicago can 

s e hardly be over-emphasized. The U.S. position of leadership 

in world affairs virtually guarantees that the major deci- 

UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. sions made in both conventions will have a direct and 
For support and development of the United Nations into immediate effect on world history. Whether the U.S. takes 


a world federal government with limited powers adequate 


any action in regard to revision of the UN Charter, whether 
to assure peace 


the U.S. is to continue to join and support international 


President Chairman, Executive Council, organizations, and, perhaps, whether there shall be war or 
Alan Cranston C. M. Stanley peace in the next four years might well be determined by 
Vice-Presidents the way delegates vote at their party conventions. 
Pierce Butler Jr. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman What can you do either as a Democrat, a Republican 
Lawyer Former U.S. Minister to or an independent to take an effective part in shaping 
Cass Canfield Norway vour party’s foreign policy plank? 
Chairman of the Board, George H. Olmsted 1) Write the delegate(s) (names available from 


Harper & Brothers Chairman of the Board, local parties) who will represent you at your party con- 
——— oi ; Hawkeye Casualty Co. vention, sending a copy to the chairman of the pre- 
convention platform committee of your party. These are 


a Cousins : Walter P. Reuther Clarence Buddington Kelland, Chairman, Convention Res- 
olutions Committee, Republican National Committee, 925 
Hon. William O. D ee Se 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; and Rep. John W. 
pa a “ig sti ‘oc Robert E. Sh d McCormack, Chairman, Platform Committee, Democratic 
National Committee, Ring Building, 1200 18th St., N.W 
Supreme Court Author, Playwright g. ot, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


e 2) Write your Congressional nominee, your news- 
Secretary, J. A. Migel Counsel, Abraham Wilson paper editor and others who will be important in formu- 
Treasurer, Executive Director, lating and carrying out the platform. 
Duncan M. Spencer Helen A. Shuford These letters should stress why the UWF goal, if 
THE FEDERALIST is published monthly, except July and Sep- adopted, would materially strengthen our position in the 
& current world situation, They should also point out why 


in regular UWF membership; one year to non-members 
or subscriber-members $1. Reentered as Second Class Mat- 
ter August 23, 1951, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Sao 447 MR. HOLLINS, member of UWF’s Executive Council, is 


also chairman of the Political Action Committee. 


vour party should take the active leadership in promoting 
the ideas of limited world government. 
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COUNCILS CALL FOR 


While United States and foreign 
government officials voiced alarm at 
what appeared to be an election year 
resurgence of isolationism in the U. S. 
(see cover), church and _ fraternal 
groups representing millions of influ- 
ential American citizens continued to 
state their faith in the United Nations 
and in some instances called for a 
strengthening of that international 
body to make it a more effective in- 
strument of peace. 

At San Francisco, the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
during its quadrennial session adopted 
on May 6 a report entitled “Crusade 
for World Order.” 

The report read in part: 

“The church should now lead its 
people in the quest of the conditions 
of just and enduring peace, and, spe- 
cifically, in the support of a Charter 
revision conference. . . . To this end, 
we request the Council of Bishops . . . 
to implement .. . peace . . . by further 
leadership in a Crusade for World 
Order beginning in the fall of 1953, 
its objectives to include a study of 
the specific questions of all af- 
firmative steps necessary to make the 
United Nations a more effective in- 
strument of peace.” 

The General Conference is the 
supreme law and policy-making body 
of the Methodist Church. The report 
on world order was in consequence of 
155 memorials submitted to the sec- 
retary. This was the largest number 
of memorials received on any one sub- 
ject. 

The 164th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
on May 28 adopted the report of its 
standing committee on social educa- 
tion and action and its recommenda- 
tions for the following action: 

1) “The United Nations should 
be in fact . . . a cornerstone of Ameri- 
can foreign policy... . 

3) “The proposals for disarma- 
ment adopted by the Sixth General 
Assembly . . . are a good beginning 
toward asserting our real objectives to 
all the world. We urge the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to continue in this course. . . . 

5) “... It is important for Church 
people to become leaders in their 
communities in the development of 
UN Associations and similar groups 
working for peace. .. .” 
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U.S. Church and Fraternal Groups 


Urge Attention to UN 


RESOLUTIONS SUPPORTING UN AGENCIES 


A resolution supporting the work 
of the UN Disarmament Commission 
similar to the one adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church in New York was 
approved on May 24 by the Interna- 
tional Convention of Disciples of 
Christ meeting at Chicago. 

Earlier the Disciples, in a joint 
session with the American Baptist 
Convention, heard Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, director of the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of 
the National Council of Churches, de- 
plore the “spreading growth of isola- 
tionism” and declare that “if the Unit- 
ed Nations is not a flawless political 
instrument of world community, and 
it isn’t, it must be supported by Chris- 
tians in the expectation that tomorrow 
we will have a better United Nations.” 

Both the League of Women Vot- 
ers at their 20th biennial convention 
April 30 and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at their annual con- 
vention May 14 heard strong pro- 
UN speeches and spirited defenses 
of the UN’s specialized agencies. 

On the state level, 1,500 mem- 
bers of the Washington Congress of 


Parents and Teachers meeting at 
Spokane, May 6-8, passed a resolution 
which stated: 

“We will work together to (1) 
spread information about the United 
Nations and its efforts to promote 
international understanding; (2) 
strengthen the United Nations as an 
instrument of peace.” 


Legal Bodies 
Study Bricker Bill 


Under the chairmanship of Sen. 
Pat McCarran (Dem., Nev.) a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee opened hearings on May 21 
on Joint Resolution 130, Sen. John W. 
Bricker’s (Rep., Ohio) proposal for a 
Constitutional amendment that would: 

1. make explicit the Constitu- 
tion’s superiority to treaties as the su- 
preme law of the land; 

2. limit sharply present treaty- 
making powers; 

3. limit the President’s authority 
to make executive agreements in the 
international field. 

Prior to the hearings, on May 13 


Dr. Charles F. Boss of Chicago (seated), executive secretary of the World Peace Commis- 
sion of the Methodist Church, and Methodist Bishop Charles W. Brashares of Des Moines 
(standing), shown here at UN headquarters with U. S. Ambassador Warren Austin. (See 


story above.) 
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the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York voted to accept a report 
from its committees on federal legisla- 
tion and international law which op- 
posed the Bricker amendment as un- 
necessary, remarking that no harm had 
come to the U.S. after 160 years of the 
Constitution’s treaty clause and “it 
would be unwise to seek to change 
that clause now.” 

Peter Kihss, former UN corre- 
spondent and now with THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, has summed up the findings of 
the New York group in a pamphlet just 
released by the American Association 
for the United Nations (45 East 65 
St., New York 21; lots of 100 at $2.50). 

In brief, the New York lawyers 
held that fears that a treaty may sup- 
plant a law are unjustified as a law 
just as legally may supplant a treaty. 
They also wrote that under a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
in 1890 in the case of Geofroy V. Riggs 
treaties could not “authorize what the 
Constitution forbids.” 

They also pointed out that the at- 
tempt of the Bricker amendment to 
exclude all American rights from 
treaties would have prohibited the 
U.S. from signing the UN Charter and 
the treaty ending the Revolutionary 
War, since the latter document pro- 
tected the “person, liberty or property” 
of former loyalists. 

Sen. Bricker testified before the sub- 
committee in favor of his resolution at 
the beginning of the hearings. He said 
the “necessity for this amendment is 
shown by the activities of the United 
Nations and certain of its specialized 
agencies. 

“There is practically no human ac- 
tivity which treaties now under con- 
sideration by the UN do not seek to 
regulate ... The UN draft covenant 
of human rights is a perfect illustra- 
tion of domestic legislation by treaty 
which the resolution is designed to pre- 
vent . .. By American standards, the 
draft covenant is a blueprint for 
tyranny.” 

Sen. Bricker was supported by five 
members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and by W. H. McFarland, execu- 
tive director of the American Flag 
Committee. He also received backing 
in succeeding sessions from Frank E. 
Holman, of Seattle, president of the 
American Bar Assn. in 1949. 

Theodore Pearson and Dana 
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Backus, chairmen o! the New York As- 
sociation’s committees, presented their 
views before the \{cCarran subcom- 
mittee. They were backed by Prof. 
Zechariah Chafee, |r., of the Harvard 
Law School and on May 27 by Clark 
M. Eichelberger, executive director of 
aaun, and Charles W. Tillet, past 
president of the N. C. Bar Assn. and 
former chairman of the section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law of 
the American Bar Assn., along with 
others. 

Mr. Eichelberger told the Senate 
group passage of SJR 130 would make 
it more difficult for the U.S. to embark 
on “a great adventure in strengthening 
the international legal order and pene- 
trating new frontiers of international 
cooperation.” 

Rather than preserve American 
sovereignty, Mr. Eichelberger said, the 
Bricker amendment would “limit” its 
exercise because “it would put us at 
a disadvantage in negotiating as an 
equal with other sovereign powers.” 

Mr. Ejichelberger charged that 
the “greatest argument . . . being ad- 
vanced for SJR 130 is based upon the 
human rights program of the United 
Nations.” He said the UN declaration 
of human rights was not in itself le- 
gally binding on this or any country. 

According to a May 23 memoran- 
dum from President Truman, the exec- 
utive departments and agencies were 
not invited to testify before the sub- 
committee. The President warned ex- 
ecutive departments and _ agencies 
that the importance of the issues raised 
by SJR 130 “could not be overesti- 
mated.” The amendment “is not lim- 
ited in its effect to the imposition of 
restraints upon the President. . . (but) 
vitally affect(s) the powers of the 
Federal Government as a whole and 
(has) a bearing on the welfare of ev- 
ery state and every person in the 
country,” he wrote. 

On May 28, after three days of 
hearings, the subcommittee recessed 
“subject to call.” 


U.S. Considers UN Cut 


Hearings on a proposed slash of 
$1,140,000 from the U.S. contribution 
to the UN budget for 1952 are sched- 
uled to begin in the U.S. Senate dur- 
ing the first week in June. 

An amendment to the State De- 
partment appropriation bill already 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives (see May FEDERALIST) 
would limit the U.S. contribution to 
one-third of the UN budget. 

Clark M. Ejichelberger, execu- 
tive director of the American Associa- 


tion for the United Nations, has asked 
to testify regarding the effect of the 
cut. Rep. John Vorys (Rep., Ohio), 
who worked vigorously at the Sixth 
General Assembly in Paris last fall to 
have the U.S. allotment reduced to 
one-third, spoke out at a session of 
Congress against the House cut: 

“I do not wish to have the United 
States be the first nation to challenge 
the apportionment of the General As- 
sembly expenses. The language in 
Article 17 (of the UN Charter) cer- 
tainly involves a kind of commitment.” 


Nations Sign Defense Treaty 


The week of treaty signing that 
culminated in the establishment on 
May 27 of the six-nation European 
Defense Community represents the 
greatest advance yet made toward the 
unification of Europe. 

Under the terms of the treaty, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg will join forces in the most 
thoroughly integrated international 
army ever formed in peacetime. The 
Defense Community will serve as a 
partner of the United States and Great 
Britain under the supreme command 
of Nato, but, if all goes well, it may 
be governed by its own supra-national 
Assembly similar to and sometimes 
overlapping the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The foreign ministers of the six 
nations, the U. S. and Britain must 
win ratification in their own nation’s 
legislatures for several or all ten 
treaties, protocals and conventions in- 
volved before the Defense Commu- 
nity can begin to function. 


College Convention Pro WG 


One feature of the seventy-third 
Oberlin College (Ohio) Mock Con- 
vention, oldest mock political conven- 
tion in the country, was a pro-world 
government plank in the political plat- 
form adopted by the delegates. 

“Realizing that peace can only be 
enforced through government,” the 
foreign policy section of the platform 
read, “the primary aim of United 
States foreign policy should be the 
gaining of a just peace through the 
establishing of a world government 
with defined and limited powers ade- 
quate to prevent war.” 

Another section stated “the United 
States should consider the United Na- 
tions as the basic means of establish- 
ing world peace, and should work 
toward strengthening the UN into an 
eventual organ of world government.” 
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UN Delegate Asks 
Charter Revision 


A proposal for special national 
commissions to study UN Charter re- 
vision has been made by Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, former dean of Barnard 
College for Women and now a United 
States delegate to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organi- 
zation. 

In a letter to THE NEW YORK TIMES 
dated April 28, Miss Gildersleeve sug- 
gested that each nation, and especially 
the U.S., should establish small com- 
missions to begin to “review the work- 
ing of the Charter, find out what the 
other nations feel about it and con- 
sider how it might be improved.” 

The commissions should be com- 
posed mainly of persons who have not 
been in the UN, the one-time profes- 
sor of government said, but “should 
bring in new blood and fresh points 
of view, and draw upon the best wis- 
dom of the country.” 

Miss Gildersleeve said she hoped 
a Charter review conference would be 
held. “In any organization,” she wrote, 
“it is well to pause at times, assess our 
accomplishments, our difficulties and 
our failures.” 


Opponents Hit Kefauver 


Torrid political blasts at Sen. 
Estes Kefauver for his advocacy of 
Atlantic Union aren't cutting into his 
poll popularity or so recent primaries 
in Nebraska and Florida would indi- 
cate. 

Both in Nebraska, where he ran 
against Sen. Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, 
and in Florida, where Sen. Richard 
Russell of Georgia was his opponent, 
the Tennessee candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination was_ vigorously 
charged with conspiring to “surrender 
our sovereignty to foreign countries 
without firing a shot.” 

Despite the accusations Sen. Ke- 
fauver won decisively in Nebraska by 
a vote of 63,462 to 41,485 and in 
Florida lost to Sen. Russell by only 
53,000 votes (319,005 to 265,445) in 
a race he was predicted to lose by 
at least twice that number. 
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Flag Bill Passes Senate 


Senate bill 2039 prohibiting the 
“display of the flag of the United 
Nations . in a position equal or 
superior to that of the flag of the 
United States” passed the Senate on 
April 22 and return to the House with 
a request for concurrence. It has been 
referred to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The bill, passed during the clos- 
ing days of the last session of Con- 
gress, was temporarily blocked on 
Oct. 19, 1951, when Senator William 
Benton (Dem., Conn.) introduced a 
motion directing the Senate to recon- 
sider its first vote. On April 16 Sena- 
tor Benton withdrew his motion. 


Disarmament Commission 
Announces Panel 


The formation of a distinguished 
five-man panel of consultants to ad- 
vise and assist the State Department 
and other agencies of the government 
on work before the UN Disarmament 
Commission was announced by the 
State Department on April 28. 

The members are: Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington; John Dickey, 
president of Dartmouth College; Allen 
W. Dulles, deputy director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency; Joseph E. 
Johnson, president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
and J. Robert Oppenheimer, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, N. J. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
reported on May 23 that there was 
some hope among certain UN circles 
that the panel might be able to find 
an alternative to the American atomic 
control which will be more universally 
accepted. 


ObbDEAUHEHHbDIE 
SAN FRANCISCO € 


UNITED NATIONS 


SHINO SNOLL 


NACIONES UNIDAS & @ B 


The stamp shown above was issued by the 
UN last month and features a photograph of 
the birthplace of the UN Charter in San Fran- 
cisco. The stamp will be available for postal 
use sometime this summer. 


On June 1 or thereafter the Dis- 
armament Commission will make its 
first report to the Assembly since it 
began work in February. A proposed 
report drawn up by Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
of Nationalist China provides an out- 
line account of the group’s mectings 
(see May FEDERALIST) and concludes 
that the “discussions in the commission 
and its two committees are continu- 
ing,” or in other words that there has 
been little progress. 

A dramatic bid to make some 
kind of start on the road to disarma- 
ment was made on May 28 when Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Britain's representative 
on the Commission, submitted on be- 
half of his own government, France 
and the U. S. a proposal to place a 
ceiling on the size of armed forces. 

Under this plan the U. S.. the 
Soviet Union and Communist China 
would be limited to 1,500,000 men 
each and France and Britain to be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000. The rest 
of the nations would have their armies 
limited to less than one per cent of 
their populations. 

The new proposal is regarded as 
the Big Three’s answer to the Soviet’s 
demand for a flat one-third reduction 
in armed forces. Under the plan the 
Big Three total of about 3,000,000 
men would be about the same as the 
combined total of the Soviets and 
Communist China. 

Acceptance of the plan, the Big 
Three held, “would in itself restore 
international confidence to such an 
extent that the problem of controlling 
atomic energy would present a much 
less formidable obstacle than it has 
done in the past.” 

It is not expected the Jebb pro- 
posal will be included in the commis- 
sion’s June report. 


Racist Group Attacks Ike 


TIME magazine on May 5 de- 
scribed Gerald L. K. Smith, Joseph 
Kamp, Gerald Winrod and company 
as “poison pen pals.” These are the 
same men who for so long have at- 
tacked UWF and, its members and 
misrepresented its aims. Now theyre 
out to “get Ike.” 

According to Time, this group 
has attacked Gen. of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as “a Roman Catholic, 
a sick man, a Jew, a warmonger, a 
white supremacist, coddler of Negro 
troops, tool of Russia, lackey of Wall 
Street, front for New Dealers and pal 
of Joe Stalin.” 
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BIRTH PLACE OF THE CHARTER . 


Over 600 delegates, federalist 
and non-federalist observers will at- 
tend UWF’s Sixth General Assembly 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, June 19-22. 

With still a month to go before 
the Assembly, approximately 400 out 
of some 700 authorized delegates 
from twenty-eight state branches and 
478 chapters had signified their in- 
tention of being on hand in the city 
of the “birth of American federation” 
to help celebrate UWF’'s first five 
vears of growth. 

In addition, branches and chap- 
ters are urging as many of their mem- 
bers as possible to go to Philadelphia 
as observers, in an all-out drive to 
make this the greatest Assembly yet. 

Among the speakers listed for the 
four-day meeting are the Hon. Cle- 
ment Davies, leader of the Liberal 
party in the British Parliament and a 
leading British federalist (see May 
FEDERALIST) and the Hon. Ernest A. 
Gross, U. S. Ambassador to the UN, 
who will speak at the June 20 public 
meeting. 

Saturday and Sunday speakers in- 
clude: Pierce Butler, Jr., St. Paul at- 
torney and popular federalist speaker; 
Leo Cherne, executive director of the 
Research Institute of America; Nor- 
man Cousins, a vice president of 
UWF and editor of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; Brig. Gen. George 
H. Olmsted, another vice president of 
UWF and chairman of the board of the 
Hawkeye Casualty Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa; a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Council and Committee and 
partner in the law firm of Reid and 
Priest, New York, A. J. G. Priest. 

Oscar Hammerstein II, the famed 
librettist and leading member of the 
‘Writers Board for World Government, 
will be the master of ceremonies at 
UWF ’s fifth birthday banquet, Satur- 
day night, June 21. 

On Friday afternoon there will 
be a special working panel on current 
UN affairs. With the next session of 
the UN General Assembly as a focus, 
the panel will consider disarmament 
and security, and public attitudes to- 
ward the UN in the present climate of 
opinion in this country. 

Hon. Harding F. Bancroft, U. S. 
deputy representative on the UN Col- 
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Philadelphia Assembly Will Celebrate 


UWF's Fifth Birthday 


UWF MEMBERS URGED TO ATTEND AS OBSERVERS 


lective Measures Committee, and Dr. 
Frederick T. Rope, educational liaison 
officer with the U. S. Mission to the 
UN, will join the panel as speakers 
and consultants. Chairman of the ses- 
sion will be Dean Henry Brandis, Jr., 
of the University of North Carolina 
Law School. An interrogation panel 
will question the speakers to clarify 
major points of interest before the 
discussion is opened to the floor. 


Council Nominations 

The Assembly will elect fif- 
teen members to the National Ex- 
ecutive Council on the morning of 
June 21. Nominations for candi- 
dates should be mailed to A. J. G. 
Priest, chairman of the nominating 
committee, c/o United World Fed- 
eralists, Inc., 125 Broad Street, 
New York 4. All nominations 
should include the name of the 
nominee, complete biographical 
details and an assurance of his will- 
ingness to serve. Nominations for 
student representatives, who will 
also be elected at the Assembly, 
should be mailed to the same ad- 
dress, marked “student nomina- 
tion.” 


The Assembly will undertake a 
complete review of UWF’s long and 
short-range program objectives look- 
ing toward 1955, by which date re- 
view of the UN Charter must be 
placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. 

Program itself, with special at- 
tention to National, branch and chap- 
ter responsibility, will also get a 
thorough going over. Emphasis will 
be placed on establishing a vearly 
calendar of events to act as an activity 
guide for chapters throughout the 
country. Aid to branches and chapters 
through regularly scheduled visits 
from qualified members of the finance, 
field and political action committees 
will also be considered. 

In addition to the UN panel, 
there will be workshop meetings on 
finance, political planning and field 
work. (For complete list see page 2.) 

Congratulatory messages already 
have been received from Supreme 


Court Justice William O. Douglas, a 
vice president of UWF, and Shinzo 
Hamai, mayor of Hiroshima City, 
Japan. They follow: 


William O. Douglas 

The program of education and 
political action of the United World 
Federalists must go forward. No mat- 
ter how dark the days, we must keep 
alive the idea that peace is not the 
absence of war but the presence of 
government adequate to handle the 
disputes and controversies of the day. 
That idea must be implemented by 
action. There are men and women of 
good will in every land who have that 
vision of world government. It must 
be a part of our task to develop this 
world community and by word and 
deed encourage it to new hope and 
achievement. 


Shinzo Hamai 

It is very encouraging, in these 
days of international tension which 
threaten to plunge mankind into an- 
other world war at any moment, to 
see your people endeavoring to bring 
about a world federal government 
which in my opinion is the sole insti- 
tution that can deliver this war-ridden 
world from catastrophic human de- 
struction, and I hope from the bottom 
of my heart that the people the world 
over, awakened to the danger sur- 
rounding them, will come to join 
forces with you to materialize this 
hope at the earliest possible time. 


WBWG Elects Members 


The Writers Board for World 
Government has announced the elec- 
tion of eight new members. They are: 

Harold K. Guinzberg, president 
of The Viking Press, Inc., publishers; 
Hobe Morrison, former member of the 
Writers War Board and presently a 
theatre reporter on the theatrical trade 
paper, VARIETY; Bonaro Overstreet, 
author and lecturer; her husband, 
Harry Overstreet, author of The Ma- 
ture Mind; Marilyn and Alan Scott, 
free-lance advertising copy writers; 
Richard Strouse, member of the staff 
of Carl Byoir and Associates, Inc., 
public relations office; and Richard 
Taplinger, public relations counselor. 
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Feds in the News 


Federalists figured prominently in 
Ohio primaries recently. JOSEPH NUTT, 
Republican State Senator up for re- 
election, came out on top in a crowded 
field. FRANK SVOBA, State Senator, was 
re-nominated by the Democrats and 
ARTHUR FISK won a Republican nomi- 
nation for State Senator. All of the 
above are from Cleveland. FRAZIER 
REAMS, Toledo, will be up for re-elec- 
tion to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives as an Independent. FRED SHEP- 
ARD, executive director of UWF of 
Ohio, making his first try for political 
office, missed winning one of the five 
nominations on the Democrat ballot 
for State Representative by only 300 
votes. 

JACK MINOR and LARRY DAWSON, 
the present and former executive di- 
rectors of UWF of Illinois, appeared 
in Chicago on May 7 on a half-hour 
TV show, “Should We Have World 
Government?” The program was in- 
spired by JOHN vILBERG, Gary (Ind.) 


Massachusetts Chapter Sponsors Panel 


Panel on Asian foreign policy objectives sponsored by UWF’s Framingham, Mass., chapter, 
April 24. Other panels in a series featured speakers from European and African countries. 
George C. Holt, executive director of the Massachusetts branch, summed up the series at the 
final session May 15, advocating world government as a solution to international problems. 
Center, standing: Dan Fenn, executive director, United Council of World Affairs, moderator. 


federalist, who won $30 for suggesting 

the question to station wKpks. The 

broadcast was one of a weekly series 
sponsored by the AFL. 

DR. NILS P. LARSEN, chairman of 

the Honolulu UWF chapter, in April 

stopped off in New York, on his way 

to his birthplace in Denmark, to receive 

the annual Cornell University Medical 


Ohio Fund-Raising Dinner 


T. G. MacGowan, immediate past president of the Akron (Ohio) chapter and a 
member of the National Executive Council, speaking at the annual fund-raising 
dinner in Akron, April 22. At Mr. MacGowan’s right is Norman Cousins, member 
of the National Executive Council and principal speaker at the dinner at which over 


$8,000 was pledged. 


Alumnus award for important contri- 
butions in the field of public health. 

The Cornell Medical Alumni 
Assn. honored Dr. Larsen for his out- 
standing work during the past year in 
improving the standards of health in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Famous also as an anthropologist, 
amateur photographer and _ lecturer, 
Dr. Larsen was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention last year to 
draft the Hawaiian Constitution which 
will become effective if and when 
Hawaii achieves statehood. 

ALAN GREEN, member of the 
Writers Board for World Government, 
in May published a new mystery 
novel, They Died Laughing. Mr. 
Green's last book, What a Body, won 
a prize as the best first mystery. 

e e 

NANCY L. TUCKER, former field 
secretary at the National office of 
UWF, will be married to Dr. Leston 
L. Havens, New York City, on June 7 
at the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton, N. J. 

The couple will live in New York 
City, where Dr. Havens will interne 
at the New York City Hospital. 

Miss Tucker joined the staff ot 
National in January 1951, having for- 
merly been employed as secretary to 
the executive director of UWF of 
New York. She is succeeded as field 
secretary by MARY ELLEN MACKAY, 
former chapter chairman of the En- 
glewood (N. J.) chapter, a past mem- 
ber of the research staff of National 
UWF and a present member of the 
N. J. Executive Council. 
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@@ WHAT THEY say 


“I do not want to be so shortsighted as to ask you 
to bear in mind the interests of the Netherlands in par- 
ticular, or even those of Europe. What I want to plead for, 
though, are the interests of the world as a whole. With you, 
I realize keenly how an apparently trifling interest may 
represent a great principle and, on the other hand, how 
a necessary sacrifice in the local sphere may mean greater 
well-being for the greater community, to the ultimate good 
of those who made the sacrifice. Let me assure you that 
the Dutch people will accept, for a common cause, the 
full share of their burden. There is a growing strength in 
this growing unity which the world yearns for. Only a 
great vision will some day find the way out of universal 
fear of war and annihilation . . . We cannot hope for a 
better world, unless mankind as a whole throws off its 
shackles—shackles of every kind—not only those of tyranny 
and totalitarianism, but also those of self-interest, preju- 
dice, lack of understanding and lack of confidence. It 
stands to reason that when those are abolished, humanity 
might radiate the well-being of freedom, justice and se- 
curity and might make a start for a better world and a full 
communal life.” 

Her Majesty, Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands, in an address 
before a joint session of the U.S. 
Congress, April 2. 


“In the free world, the accumulated combined re- 
sources are such that it sometimes appears that we are 
foolish, practically ridiculous, to be frightened of any force 
in the world. Our one trouble is that we are not united; 
we too much enjoy the special prejudices and suspicions 
that keep us apart.” 

General of the Army, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in a farewell ad- 
dress at the Court of Honor at 
Les Invalides, Paris, May 21. 


“True peace can never come to rest upon the race- 
track of competitive armaments . . . We shall have it only 
when we are thoughtful enough, wise enough, with imagi- 
nation enough, to devise a federation of nations . . . We 
should be called upon, in this world government of lim- 
ited powers, to give up but one right . the right to 
make war—to commit collective suicide.” 

Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief 
of the TOLEDO (Ohio) BLADE in 
an address before members of 
UWF of Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, April 28. 


“Mid-spring is such a hopeful time. As I think about 
the world situation, I count the constructive forces at work 
instead of the destructive ones. The earnest and thoughtful 
effort of the World Federalists to create a program for 
world salvation is something that warms the spirit. It is 
better to believe that we can create a sound world peace 
than to sit back and give up. It is better to have a posi- 
tive attitude toward national problems than to sink into 
the apathy we find so easy.” 

Gladys Taber in “Diary of 
Domesticity” which appeared 
in the May 1952 issue of 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 
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Report from the 


MacLEAN McLEAN 


A ten-day “preparatory conference” to plan wMwrc’s 
World Congress in 1953 will attract federalists from many 
parts of the world to rural Holland this August. The theme 
of the conference and the 1953 World Congress is “The 
Role of the World Movement for World Federe] Govern- 
ment in the Contemporary Situation.” Both meetings will 
examine closely the varying federalist attitudes in different 
nations. 

Now is the time for each of us to consider world 
federalism as it appears to the wmwec. Because of the 
very nature of the World Movement, many of the problems 
which face any national member group take on different 
aspects when seen from the over-all point of view. 

For example, our four Scandinavian groups—those in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden—would not be 
able to accept exactly the same policy and program. The 
Danes and the Norwegians are primarily interested in UN 
reform. In both countries there are strong parliamentary 
groups and their governments are members of NATO as 
well as the UN. Sweden, while a member of UN is not 
part of NaTo, and Finland is a member of neither. Hence, 
from the point of view of the wmMwres, it js necessary to 
take into full consideration the varying reactions which 
different member organizations would have as to the role 
of the World Movement—their common parent group. 


It is because of these variations in climate, customs, 
traditions, political attitudes, etc., that it is so important 
that every effort be made at this time to broaden and 
make clear our perspective. 

From the Amsterdam office we hope to develop better 
techniques, forge better and more effective tools so that 
closer and more intelligent liaison and better understanding 
will develop. 

Every member of UWF or any other member group 
can help us in this project. We suggest that you write 
to friends in other countries. Send them literature. Explain 
that you would like them to study it and let you know 
how such material can be adapted to the particular nation 
where they live. Answers to such requests, if passed along 
to us, will help very much indeed. The work of co-ordinat- 
ing such data can and must be carried on continuoush 
from now until the World Congress meets in 1953. It is 
an important work in which each of us can take part. 


It seems evident that if world federation is to come 
in any near future, it is most likely to be brought about 
if people in any country, anywhere, can be sure that 
through such a limited government they can _ reason- 
ably expect to gain rather than to lose their sovereign 
right to their own national traditions and customs. They 
must also be persuaded that we federalists are not expect- 
ing Utopia and that therefore we must know more about 
what more people would consider the minimum essential 
powers of a world government to be. As such data begins 
to roll in to us in real volume, we can begin to analyze 
the common agreements and begin to think more prac- 
tically about ways and means for reconciling differences. 
This will be an immense step forward. The effectiveness 
of this project will depend on you. So here’s a new answer 
to that old question, “What can I do?” 
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Disarmament and | 


“Nations like individuals do not feel secure in 
their freedom unless they have leave to live by 
no other nation’s leave, underneath the law.” 
—Ambassador Cohen in a speech before the 
UN Disarmament Commission, March 14th, 
1952. 


by BENJAMIN V. COHEN 


At the first meeting of the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission in New York, March 14th, Ambassador Benjamin 
V. Cohen presented the official United States view in 
these terms: 

“We are met here to consider how peace may be 
made more secure and the general welfare advanced by 
disarmament. 

“We have already learned from our work in the 
Atomic Energy Commission and in the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments that it is difficult to make genu- 
ine progress unless we tackle the problem of armaments 
and the problem of balanced armed strength as a whole. 
We may indeed find it easier and more practicable to en- 
force a genuine and drastic disarmament system than to 
police an armed world with elaborate and involved ceilings 
on various and not readily 


tional relationships. Differences would remain. But thi 
people would know that they could not suddenly exploc 
into war. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but 
to prevent war, inherently and constitutionally, as a means 
of adjusting disputes between nations. 

“The people of the world are not interested in propa 
ganda tricks or polemics. They expect from us a workable 
plan tor a new house of peace and security. They are 
interested in the livability of this structure. They believe 
that a new approach to world disarmament can be made 
in practical terms.” 

Ambassador Cohen then went on to outline the ele- 
ments that our government believes a method for enforce- 
able universal disarmament must include: 1. disclosure 
and verification of all armaments and armies; 2. methods 
for setting limits on permitted armaments and the effec- 
tie elimination of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction; 3. negotiation with other nations of agreement 
on these limitations and abolitions; 4. consideration of 
international control organs and the appropriate rights, 
powers and functions of such control organs, together with 
the necessary safeguards to deter any state from violating 
the agreed disarmament program; 5. procedure and timing 
of putting this program into operation. 

On May 9th, Ambassador Cohen, in an address before 
the American Branch of the International Law Association, 
took up the relationship between Disarmament and Inter- 
national Law. He stated: 

“Effective disarmament means universal disarmament. 
It means an open world with no secret armies, no secret 
weapons and no secret war plans. Responsible statesmen 
cannot be expected to risk the national security of their 
countries for a hope which may prove illusory. If we are 

to achieve true and effective 


comparable categories of 
armaments. 

“If we are serious in our 
undertakings to eliminate the 
use of force as an instrument 
of national policy, we should 
be willing to move towards 
the goal of universal disarma- 
ment as rapidly as effective 
safeguards can be devised 
and put into effect to protect 
law-abiding states from the 
hazards of violation and eva- 
sions. In a disarmed world, 
nations will need only small 
militia with small arms to 
cope with internal disorders. 

“Once our goal of a dis- 
armed world is attained, the 


disarmament, we must have 
Amb«c d Benjami 


Cohen was appointed by 
the President as Deputy 
U. S. Representative to the 
Disarmament Commission of 
the UN earlier this year. 
Ambassador Cohen served 
in the administration of 
President Roosevelt from its 
beginning in various legal 
capacities and has also been 
associated with the UN 
since its inception. In the 
two speeches printed here, 


a world open enough not only 
to detect violation but to dis- 
pel suspicion of evasion. Na- 
tions have become so accus- 
tomed to living in the dark 
that it is not going to be easy 
to learn to live in the light. 

“If we are to make real 
progress in the field of dis- 
armament, we must approach 
the problem not as a means 


ciple that command our admiration. Day by day with courage 
and patience, Ambassador Cohen can be relied on to pursue 
this course to its objective in spite of Soviet obstruction and 
abuse. It remains for the active support of the American people 
to break through apathy and defeatism and back him up. When 
such leadership is there, it deserves a great following. 


he has voiced the practical of regulating war, or the 
steps, vision and high prin- 
of rendering war impossible 
as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes. We must 
approach the problem of dis- 
armament as a means of en- 


task of statesmanship to keep 
the peace would become much easier. In a relatively dis- 
armed world, measures to maintain security against a 
lawbreaker, if undertaken promptly, would be carried out 
with a minimum of force. 

“If we knew of a certainty that no nation was in a 
state of preparedness to undertake a major war, there 
would be a profound change in the climate of interna 
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suring the outlawing of war. 
Universal disarmament should immeasurably increase the 
possibility of collective security by bringing the task of its 
accomplishment within manageable proportions. Law en- 
forcement in the domestic field depends not on a vast 
accumulation of arms in the possession of the peace officers 
but on the rigid limitation of arms in the possession of 
organized groups not responsible to the peace officers. 


The Federalist 


armaments used in war, but, 


nternational Law— 


Excerpts from Two |mportant Speeches 


Large national armies and armaments are as inimical to 
international peace as large private armies and armaments 
have always been to domestic peace. 

“Practical men may say all such thinking in the inter- 
national field is visionary and unreal, but I suppose practi- 
cal men in the early days of the development of private 
law regarded the law-makers who sought to outlaw private 
wars and private armies as visionaries and dreamers. It is 
worth remembering that the primary end of all primitive 
private law was to keep the peace. 

“In historic perspective, it would seem that the 
outlawing of war is a necessary prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of the rule of law. There would seem to be con- 
siderable ground for the belief that the effective outlawing 
of war and of armaments must come before there can be 
any extensive development of world law or world order 
rather than the other way around. Of course as progress is 
made toward the elimination of war and of armaments, the 
need for the development of effective procedures for the 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means will be better 
appreciated and understood. Practical statesmen may then 
give as much attention to the problem of the peaceful 
adjustment of differences as they now give to the problem 
of armed defense. States may even become conscious not 
only of their obligation under the Charter to refrain from 
the use of ferce except in defense of the Charter, but their 
obligation under the Charter to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

“In the long run, it is likely that justice will fare better 
in a world where neither nations nor individuals may take 
the law into their own hands and fight it out. There is 
much greater danger of the confusion of right and might 
in an armed world than in a disarmed world. 

“It may be that other nations are not yet ready to 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks nor to learn war any more. And of course 
we dare not go unarmed in a world bristling with arms. 
An intolerant and strongly armed totalitarianism is not 


U. S. Delegate Benjamin V. Cohen addresses a meeting of the 
Disarmament Commission during March held at UN Headquarters 
in New York. The delegates are (left to right): Selim Sarper, 


Turkey; Yakov A. Malik, U.S.S.R.; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, United 
Kingdom; Benjamin V. Cohen, U.S.A.; and Alvaro Teixeira Soares, 
Brazil. At the extreme right, Constantin E. Zinchenko, Assistant 
Secretary-General for the UN Department of Security Council 
Affairs, observes. (Photo courtesy of UNations.) 


June 1952 


A group of distinguished visitors and UN Delegates chat informally 
during a session of the March 14th meeting of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission held in New York. They are (left to right) U. S. 
Delegate, Warren R. Austin; visitor, Bernard M. Baruch; visitor, 
Herbert B. Swope; Secretary-General Trygve Lie; and U. S. Dele- 
gate, Beniamin V. Cohen. (Photo courtesy of UNations.) 


likely to respect unarmed good will. But even the most 
fanatical ideology is likely to prefer to live and let live if 
it becomes convinced that it must choose between common 
survival and mutual extinction. The increasingly total de- 
structiveness of the new weapons of total war is making 
this choice more and more obviously inevitable. Even 
though the Soviet Union may not yet be prepared for such 
discussions, we must be prepared for such discussions if 
and when the opportunity comes. Time and circumstances 
do cause men and nations to alter their attitudes. It is 
important that our people as well as the people of the 
Soviet Union understand what must be done if the world 
is to be relieved of the burdens and fears of armaments 
and the scourge of war. 

“It is true that virtually all efforts in the past to reduce 
national armaments have failed. But there is much reason 
to suspect that the failures in the past were caused by the 
unwillingness of men and nations to go far enough—by the 
lack of vision, rather than by visionary ideas. We cannot 
disarm unless others are willing to disarm. We cannot lay 
bare our secrets unless others are willing to reveal theirs. 
But if we wish others to accept the gospel of peace under 
law in an open and disarmed world, we must be sure that 
we ourselves understand and are willing to accept that 
gospel. We must be willing to espouse and accept a pro- 
gram of arms reduction to such a point, in such a thorough 
fashion and with such foolproof safeguards that no nation 
is in a position to wage a successful war. We must be will- 
ing to espouse and accept a truly open world in which 
every human being can live free from the fear that others 
are secretly plotting the destruction of his hearth and 
home. We must be willing to espouse and accept a world 
in which all nations not only agree to refrain from the 
threat or use of force except in defense of the law but 
recognize that uncontrolled armaments themselves consti- 
tute an unlawful threat to the peace. If civilization is to 
continue, no nation can have a sovereign right to wage war 
or to menace the world with its arms.” 
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The Sure Road 
To Security 


PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Many people think of sovereignty as something which 
at all costs we must keep absolutely complete and unim- 
paired, something to fight and die for. Now, as an overseas 
veteran of two World Wars, and a member both of the vrw 
and of the American Legion, I feel deeply that certain 
phases of American sovereignty are truly sacred, and are 
worth fighting and dying for. 

But the word “sovereignty,” while it means those 
great and sacred things, includes also many other factors. 
Oppenheim, the great writer in International law, says that 
the word includes the entire bundle of rights, powers and 
interests which, let us say, Great Britain has over its shire 
of Kent, or France over its province of Calais, or the United 
States over a state. The U. S., as sovereign, could, for 
instance, exclude all foreigners. When by treaty this coun- 
try settled its border line with Canada, it gave up its 
sovereign right to go to war over the dispute. When two 
nations make an agreement by treaty, one or both becomes 
bound to do or not to do certain acts which previously 
they had the sovereign right to do. Thus, in its own best 
interests, a nation relinquishes, or perhaps better, uses a 
little of its sovereignty. Most nations do this every day. 
whether tacitly, as by admitting tourists and foreign ships, 
or expressly, as by treaty. All these rights which it bargains 
with and uses to promote its welfare are as truly parts of 
its sovereign power as the greater, more vital ones, which 
it never willingly relinquishes nor impairs. 


Sovereignty Extinguished 


But the nation’s sovereignty, in theory, includes the 
right to decide for itself of its own free choice, what taxes 
it will raise and for what purposes, what form of govern- 
ment it shall have, whether it will raise a great army or a 
small one, what shall be the liberties of its people, whether 
there shall be controls on industry and labor, on prices and 
wages, whether it will spend its money on preparation for 
war or for the welfare of its citizens, and all the rest of 
those great decisions which affect the lives of men. 

But today few nations are free to make those deci- 
sions of their own free choice. The theoretical sovereignty 
of the nations has been largely impaired, so that in fact, 
in certain fields, it has been practically extinguished. For 
we, and the citizens and governments of other nations, are 
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L. Dawson Photo 
Dean Andrews, dean of the School of Law at Syracuse 
University and a member of UWF’s National Execu- 
tive Council, addresses the delegates at the Illinois 
State Assembly, April 5-6. 


compelled today by fear of aggression to submit to a 
thousand unhappy expedients which if we were free to 
exercise Our sovereignty we should never accept. We are 
spending ourselves, in self defense, into a meaner way of 
life. We are putting our young men into uniform and dis- 
rupting their careers and mortgaging the future of our chil- 
dren. We are required to accept regimentations, controls, 
restrictions, taxes and hardships, and to risk the grave im- 
pairment of those freedoms and spiritual values which we 
had thought of as the American way of life. So much, in- 
deed, has our “sovereignty” been reduced that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the group of men who in fact 
exercise the most influence over our daily lives is no longer 
the U. S. Congress, nor the President, nor our state gov- 
ernments, but the Politburo in Moscow. 

The question, then, which should interest loyal Amer- 
icans as well as the people of other nations is not whether 
we dare give up—or use—a single iota of our sovereignty. 
We are doing that every day, and have been doing so 
since the beginnings of the nation. The question is, first, 
how to make ourselves secure against the fear of aggression 
and its resulting unhappy compulsions and thus recapture 
our lost sovereignty, and, second, how much of our remain- 
ing sovereignty we ought in our own interest to use for 
that purpose. If we could use, say, five dollars’ worth ot 
sovereignty and get back a thousand dollars’ worth, it 
would seem worthwhile; if we could use small items of 
sovereignty which in no way affect our national independ- 
ence or existence or dignity, and recover thereby our lost 
power to control in important respects the daily lives and 
the welfare of our people, it would seem worthwhile; if, in 
short, we could obtain peace, security against aggression 
and a better life, we should be wise to try. 

The question is, what parts of the sovereignty of the 
United States would we have to use in order to give the 
UN power to put a law over the nations adequate to com- 
pel them to settle their disputes by peaceful means. The 
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right to attack other nations by making war against them? 
But we have already given up that right, in such treaties 
as the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Charter of the United 
Nations, and in any case the United States does not want 
to commit aggression. The right to defend ourselves against 
attack? No, that we should never have to give up. But 
when every nation was disarmed, when, as it were, it had 
become unlawful to carry weapons of aggression or to com- 
mit aggression, the job of defending ourselves would be 
simpler and less costly. 


Sovereignty Revived 


You start with disarmament of all nations, for the race 
of armaments ultimately leads always to war, and arma- 
ments are what make great international wars possible. 
But you must have universal inspection to discover viola- 
tions, too. The United States, Britain and France have 
already proposed disarmament and inspection; disarma- 
ment is in the high tradition of American history. But if 
you discover a violation, what do you do? You must obvi- 
ously arrest and try the offender. That means necessarily 
a police force, a law under which it must operate to 
prevent arbitrary arrests and a system of courts to try the 
offenders, enforce the law and prevent injustice. You will 
doubtless need a legislature to change the law as conditions 
change, though always limited to the field of war preven- 
tion. It will not take much money to pay these officials, 
compared to the war budgets of today, but you must have 
a dependable revenue. And behind all this you must have 
a charter or constitutional provision, added to the UN 
Charter, strictly limiting the activities of these agencies to 
their specified fields. 

Such changes in the UN Charter would, we of the 
UWF insist, have to be submitted to the American people 
for ratification just like an amendment to the American 
Constitution. These things are worth trying for if we can 
get them without sacrificing any of the important sov- 
ereignties of the United States. For, once we had them, 
we should have security; we should have recaptured the 
great and vital sovereignties which we have, through fear 
of aggression, so largely lost. Without these things you can 
never, in my opinion, have a disarmament that means 
anything at all. You can never have peace. And not one of 
these things, nor all together, would impair the operation 
of our Constitution nor affect the freedom, the dignity nor 
of course the independence of the United States. 

To achieve these things you must of course renounce 
the power, as the United States has long since renounced 
the right and the intention, to commit the crime of aggres- 
sive war. You must renounce, too, the “right” to be attacked 
and devastated in another great war! You must, if the 
American people ratify and approve, submit with the 
other nations to a law making aggression impossible. If 
any American citizen should, unthinkably, violate the dis- 
armament agreement signed by his government and ap- 
proved by his countrymen, he would be arrested and tried 
by a high and impartial tribunal, for the law of the nations 
would bind the United States if it had been approved by 
the people. The United States would be bound to con- 
tribute its share of the total expenses of the strengthened 
United Nations—a small fraction of what it now spends in 
preparation against war. 

These transfers—these uses—of American sovereignty 
seem small with what our country would gain: the recov- 
ery of our sovereign control over the lives and welfare of 
our citizens, salvage of our vanishing freedoms and of the 
spiritual values we wish to leave to our children, peace 
and a better life. 
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WORLD PEACE ROUNDUP 


Louis B. Dailey 


May 8 was the seventh anniversary of victory in 
Europe. Who would have thought on that great day that 
only seven years later we would be so far from achieving 
a true peace? If that seems a harsh judgment, look at the 
record. 

The Soviet Union and the U.S. are like magnetic 
poles dividing the world into two armed camps. A gigantic 
arms race is in progress. The aims of the Atlantic Charter, 
the rallying point for the victorious allies in the last war, 
have been disregarded in actual practice as witness the 
Atlantic Charter’s repudiation of “territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely-expressed wishes of the peo- 
ple concerned.” Today the Soviet Union has annexed 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Eastern Poland, Konigsberg 
and many other lands of Eastern Europe against the will 
of the peoples of those areas. 

The Atlantic Charter proposed to “further the enjoy- 
ment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials 
of the world.” In fact, commercial relations between Com- 
munist and non-Communist parts of the world are now 
almost on a wartime blockade basis. 

The Atlantic Charter also called for “all other prac- 
ticable measures which will lighten for peace-loving peo- 
ples the crushing burden of armaments.” What reduction 
of arms there was after the war is now rapidly being un- 
done. Yes, the UN Disarmament Commission is currently 
in session. But at this writing it is clear that by June 1, 
when it is scheduled to make its first progress report, the 
commission’s only report will be: “No progress.” For the 
fact of the matter is, disarmament can come only with the 
establishment of a more effective UN. 

The establishment of the UN followed shortly after 
V-E Day in Europe. What has UN experience to date 
proved? Clearly that it doesn’t have the legal jurisdiction 
or the physical power to prevent the outbreak of war. In 
fact in Korea it has so far proved unable to whip the 
aggressors. 

Those are the facts of seven vears of so-called “peace.” 
It is easy and in these days sometimes popular to despair 
and say war is inevitable. But that attitude hardly seems 
in keeping with the traditions of adventure and fortitude 
of our pioneer forefathers who overcame physical hard- 
ships fighting their way west and created new govern- 
mental institutions to establish freedom and independence 
from threats from without. This present tendency toward 
fear, lack of confidence in ourselves and hysteria over 
communism seems completely out of character. 

True, the problem is world wide in scope in 1952. 
In 1789 and in the early 1800's the power of the foreign 
forces was not nearly so great. But most of the underlying 
principles involved are surprisingly similar. We must 
not only have faith in ourselves but faith in the fact that 
the peoples of other countries also want peace. Before 
asking them to sacrifice, however, we must be sure that 
we are prepared to do likewise. But most of all what we 
must have is determination—an inflexible resolve that we 
will not turn back to old ways and defeat, but will face 
forward up the hill with an absolute will to win in this 
greatest of all fights for peace. 
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What Policy Should 


7 The U. S. Follow with Respect 


DONALD HARRINGTON 
Member of UWF Executive Council 

I believe, first, from the point of view of practical 
politics, the United States must continue its efforts to 
build Western Germany into the Nato defense force, for 
it is precisely this effort and its near success that has 
created a willingness on the part of the Soviet Union to 
negotiate and propose settlement of the German question. 
It would be folly to abandon the policy before the agree- 
ments have been reached. 

However, we should realize that the Soviets mortally 
fear a rearmed Germany tied to the West. They might 
well regard our complete success as a causus belli. They 
have made a dangerously high and risky bid for German 
support to offset our efforts—proposing a reunified Ger- 
many with free elections, full restoration of sovereignty 
and the right to rearm partially. We seem now to be 
proposing virtually the same thing, asking only that full 
sovereignty of the reunified Germany be guaranteed. 

Thus both great powers today are risking the re- 
creation of a Germany that is sovereign and _ partially 
remilitarized. Such a Germany would soon be in a position 
to play one great power off against the other, working 
towards the day when suddenly a final commitment to 
one could be made. 

We have no right to tempt the Germans again to 
play the disastrous game of power. We need a creative 
alternative to either a German-powered western defense 
force or a sovereign, rearmed German state. I believe the 
U.S. should propose a reunited Germany with free elec- 
tions, a militia for internal policing and permanent out- 
lawry of weapons of mass destruction and war, enforced 
by a UN police force permanently stationed in Germany 
by treaty with the United Nations. 

I further believe we should declare our readiness 
now to develop through the UN a plan for universal na- 
tional disarmament, backed by a similar UN police system 
throughout the rest of the world. We must also declare 
our desire to settle by agreement all outstanding issues 
between the Soviets and ourselves simultaneously with the 
establishment of that world system of enforceable law 
under the UN. Only then can we guarantee that settle- 
ments will stay settled. 


JOHN HOLT, JR. 


Executive Director, UWF of New York 


I believe we should continually work for a united, 
disarmed, neutralized Germany. To Germans who sin- 
cerely want to give up war and militarism, we should give 
strong support. To those—and their numbers are growing- 
who want to make Germany the dominant power in 
Europe, if not the world, we should say that we will not 
tolerate German expansion, and that our many disagree 
ments with Russia will not divide us on this point. 
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To the Future of Germany? 


If instead we rearm Western Germany, several things 
may happen. The Western Germans may try to make a 
deal with Russia, to unite Germany peacefully in return for 
a friendship or non-aggression pact. If this fails, they will 
consider uniting it by force. If sufficiently convinced of our 
support, they are very likely to invade East Germany, a 
move that could start World War III. 

Even if united without war, an armed Germany will 
be dangerous. We ought to have learned by now that an 
armed Germany is no friend of freedom, or of anything, 
except Germany. We are deluding ourselves if we think 
Germans are eager to man the front line in a war against 
communism for the sake of freedom. They are far more 
likely to provoke a war between us and Russia if they 
think they can pick up a lot of the pieces. This was Hitler's 
advice; many of them have not forgotten it. 

Only world government can give sure protection 
against revived German militarism. Until we get world 
government, a U. S.-Russian agreement to oppose any Ger- 
man expansion is the best protection we can hope for. 


JAMES P. WARBURG 


Former Member, UWF Executive Council 


The United States is now irrevocably committed to a 
policy which subordinates unification and an honorable 
German peace settlement to the incorporation of two-thirds 
of a divided Germany into nato. If the French, the West 
Germans and the British continue to permit this policy to 
be forced upon them and ratify the agreements worked out 
under U.S. pressure, the clearly predictable consequences 
are: 

a) West German hegemony on the Continent; 

b) West German pursuit of the single objective of 
unification and the recapture of the lost eastern 
provinces. This means either that West Ger- 
many will drag the West into war with Russia, 
or that West Germany will sell out the West 
and make a deal with Russia at the expense of 
the Poles. The latter seems more probable. 

If any UWF members are interested in knowing what 

I think we might have done about it until about a month 
ago, I refer them to my recent pamphlet, Our Last Chance 
in Germany. This pamphlet contains a short history of 
the problem as well as my testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on March 27th. 

It is now too late for American citizens to do any- 
thing about remedying the disastrous mistakes made by 
our government, so far as Germany is concerned. I hope 
and believe that we shall yet be saved from the worst 
consequences of our folly by a revolt of our friends abroad. 
If not, World War III is practically certain, though not 
necessarily immediate. 


So many good replies have been received in answer 
to this month’s question that the editors have decided 
to continue the same question in the next issue. 


The Federalist 
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sonar teenneeeenemeneeeeneenmn Three UWF chapters in California (Palo Alto, Los 
CLEARING HOUSE Altos and Los Gatos) and UWF of Minneapolis recently : 
‘ sponsored special showings of the 20th Century-Fox movie 
“The Day the Earth Stood Still.” The California chapters 
UWF of Massachusetts during April and May con- took over for a night a commercial motion picture theatre 
ducted an educational seminar course entitled “A Positive 
Approach to the World Crisis.” Speakers at the four pro- 
grams were UWF members Thomas H. Mahoney, Boston 
attorney and member of the National Executive Council; rn, é = 
Craig Wylie, editor with Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers: 2 ee - 
Dr. Louis B. Sohn of the Harvard Law School faculty; and 4 UWF PRESENTS 
George C. Holt, executive director of UWF of Mass. THE DAY THE 
Held in Boston, an enrollment fee was charged for the 
seminar series, proceeds from which went to the state 
branch. Newspaper advertisements and a mailing which 
included a detachable entrance blank announced the series. 


2 
The ———— ee has ee postal zone in Los Altos. The same was done in Minneapolis. Both 
) s. Ki stal z as its own chairmé 
meetings nas own chairman played to almost capacity houses. In addition to a profit, 
WAD, ORCS 8 ORTH, Cals the memmers in that area to meet the chapters reached and interested through the peace- 
in informal discussion groups. Members study and discuss 


proposing film a large new audience they might not have 
N organization and functions, constitutions, law, political approached otherwise. During an intermission at the Los 
action and the opposition to world organization. A typical Altos performance, Sidney Treat, newly elected president 
month, January, had ten zone meetings, attended by 156 of UWF of California, went on stage for a short talk on 
sailed oa the policies of UWF, explaining that the film was selected 
because it dramatized the futility of war. Rev. Donald 
Harrington made a similar speech at Minneapolis. The 
California program was concluded with a trailer which 
repeated the UWF policy statements. For more details of 
the California program, write Sutton Christian, 688 Giralda 
Drive, Mountain View, Calif, 


UWF of Conn. has inaugurated a periodic-pledge sys- 
tem to replace the yearly “lump” pledges used before. 
Conn. writes that scheduling payments helps the chapter 
as well as contributors as it means a steady income. It also 
means more money, since contributors will more readily 
pee $2 payable each month than $24 in one lump sum. ie ak 
A mailing announced the new system to members and gav rT Vy ‘aie 

& Members of UW F of Mill Valley (Calif.) recently gave 
Bay ; a performance of “The Myth That Threatens the World 

would go. ; I 
with major roles played by members of the chapter. Net 
income from the performance and a raffle came to over 


$200. Very favorabl 'spape blicity preceded th 
Alloy and Steel 
Plate Fabricators fully stage a “Myth” production. 
for the TRADING POST 


MARYLAND 


Allied INDUSTRIES Mrs. John Parsons of Baltimore, Md., has offered to donate 


to UWF the profits from two portraits if the commissions 
come through this organization. A well-known portrait 
painter, Mrs. Parsons works in oils and charges from $350 
to $750, depending on the size and scope of the picture. 
towers, columns, tanks, con- Her portraits hang in such places as the Baltimore and 
densers, kettles, autoclaves Ohio Railroad board room and Johns Hopkins University 
and Hospital. Mrs. Parsons is experienced in painting from 
photographs, but prefers to have at least two sittings for 


reactors, scrubbers, stills, 
deodorizers, evaporators, 


each portrait. For further information, write UWF of 
i tt r ecia esign in addition to 
Thirty-five Maryland, 2408 N. Charles St., Baltimore 18. 


years’ experience in plate fabrication includes 
daily handling of corrosion-resistant solid and 


clad steels employing modern welding tech- WASHINGTON, D.C. 

niques in accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Code. Equipment pilot RECORDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
any size. Maximum diameter for rail shipment NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DeveLopMEeNT—Edite d 
tape recordings of four speeches made at the Point Four 
and modern fabrication methods. Write today conference held in Washington during April by Walte: 
for your copy! 


Reuther, James G. Patton, Murray D. Lincoln and Charles 

. Malik. Suggested for use at chapter meetings and on radio 
the COLONIAL iron works CO. programs sponsored by local chapters. Playing time, 15 
17633 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio min. each; $10 per recording. Sound Studios. Inc., 1124 


Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE Unitep States: The Soviet 
Union, 1933-39—The latest volume in the Department of 
State’s foreign relations series makes available for the first 
time the documents concerning U.S. negotiations with the 
Soviet Union during the six years previous to World War 
Il. The record begins with the discussion that led to the 
recognition of USSR in 1933. The papers in this volume 
concern the bilateral relations between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union and will later be supplemented in other 
volumes with materials on certain subjects involving multi- 
lateral relations. 1136 pp., $3.75. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ix PLace oF Fear by Aneurin Bevan—Mr. Bevan, leader 
of the left-wing insurgents within the British Labor Party, 
devotes a large part of his book of personal beliefs to U.S. 
foreign policy, of which he is quite critical. The former 
Minister of Health in Attlee’s Cabinet accuses the U.S. of 
being stampeded by its military advisers into “panic” re- 
armament with no consideration for the economies of the 
other countries involved. Mr. Bevan believes that the solu- 
tion to the western problem is a major reduction in re- 
armament expenditure and devotion of the proceeds to 
raising living standards in underdeveloped countries, as 
outlined in President Truman’s Point Four proposals, but 
through the medium of the UN. He asserts that he is anti- 
communist and not anti-American, though critical of many 
phases of American policies abroad. Mr. Bevan believes 
Soviet diplomacy can be defeated and that Russia is not 
in favor of a third world war. 213 pp., $3. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York City. 


Tue SHORTAGE by Charles P. Kindleberger—Pro- 
fessor Kindleberger discusses in this economic study of a 
new international problem some remedies for the present 
economic unbalance and, also, the results of a dollar shortage 
on world economy. Dealing first with the dollar shortage 
from the American point of view, Prof. Kindleberger later 
turns to the problem from the standpoint of foreign coun- 
tries. Particularly important, points out the author, are the 
disastrous effects of war expenditure and defense loans to 
European and Asiatic countries. 276 pp., $4. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16. 


REPORT OF THE LONDON PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON 
Wor_p GoverRNMENT edited by Gilbert McAllister—A day- 
by-day account of the proceedings at the September 1951 
London Conference on World Government at which the 
World Association of Parliamentarians for World Govern- 
ment was established, with an introduction by Mr. Mc- 
Allister. 121 pp., 2s. 6d. net. (approximately 35¢, add 5¢ 
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postage). Parliamentary Group for World Government, 
c/o Henry Usborn, MP, House of Commons, London SW 1. 


Our Last CHANCE IN GERMANY: Stop, Look and Nego- 
tiate by James Warburg—Mr. Warburg discusses what he 
believes to be the only solution to the German problem 
(see page 14)—the urgency of creating a dimilitarized 
unified democratic nation by immediate wise negotiation 
with Russia. 25 pp., 50¢. The Current Affairs Press, 25 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 21. 


INSTITUTES 


Connecticut: Summer Seminar of the Institute of World 
Affairs—To be held at Twin Lakes, Salisbury, from July 10 
through August 28, this institute is designed for a care- 
fully selected group of college students, nominated for 
seminar by universities and embassies in all countries. The 
purpose of the institute is to work more efficiently for peace 
by means of a deeper world understanding. For applica- 
tions write: Institute of World Affairs, Room 831, 522 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


ILuinois: National Policy Institute-To be held at the 
University of Chicago, June 12-16, this institute is de- 
signed for students and adults and is sponsored by wor p. 
The announcing brochure quotes the purpose of the insti- 
tute (which will include lectures and discussions) as solely 
“to improve understanding of the various issues and opin- 
ions which arise in policy-making and to sow the seeds for 
a continuing discussion of policy.” Registration fee, $3 plus 
$4 (bunk) or $7 (bed). For further information, write: 
wor_p Education Committee, Box 342, International 
House, Chicago 37. 


New York: Conference on American Foreign Policy—To be 
held at Colgate University in Hamilton from July 26-31, 
this institute is designed for students, teachers and citizens. 
The lectures and discussions are to be led by representa- 
tives of foreign governments and American policy architects 
and critics. For further information write: Dept. of Politi- 
cal Science, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


New York: Institute for Annual Review of United Na- 
tions Affairs—To be held at New York University from 
June 23-27, the program will cover activities of the UN 
during the last year. The seminar is open to graduate stu- 
dents and adults active in world affairs or associated with 
community UN activities. For further information write: 
Prof. Clyde Eagleton, New York University, Washington 
Sq., New York 3. 


VERMONT: Shawnee Leadership Institute on World Prob- 
lems—To be held at Elfin Lake Camp in Wallingford from 
August 17-31, this seminar will focus its attention on citi- 
zenship responsibility in the world community. Arranged 
specifically for high school seniors and college students, 
the faculty and staff is drawn from the Political and Social 
Science Departments of American universities and includes 
Ira de A. Reid, Derk Bodde, Wing Tsit Chan and Waldo 
Heinrichs. For applications write: Dr. Carl H. Voss, 110 
Second St., Towanda, Pa. 


MAGAZINES 


CounTERTIDE—Monthly newsletter written by Gordon D. 
Hall, re-activated on July 1. Newsletter will include mate- 
rial collected by Mr. Hall on nation-wide racist activity. 
$3 per year; Gordon D. Hall, 106 Gainsborough St., Bos- 
ton 15. 
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MEMOS 


The editors are printing together here two letters in reference to 
a controversy raised by an exchange of letters appearing in the 
February and April issues of THE FEDERALIST between Charles M. 
Melchoir and Professor Willford 1. King. Memos of a more general 
nature appear on the following page. 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Charles M. Melchoir 


Professor Willford I. King expressed two main objec- 
tions to an article of mine in the February issue of THE 
FEDERALIST: 1. That raising living standards in the “back- 
ward” nations of the world is manifestly impossible since 
population increases offset any improvements in produc- 
tion, and that therefore it is unethical to promise what we 
can not deliver; 2. That my opinions are contrary to the 
policy of UWF. 

My answer to the first objection is that no one can 
predict with certainty what the results of industrilization 
and agricultural improvements might be, but many, in- 
cluding the executive director of the UN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, believe that a real world develop- 
ment program could succeed in feeding the people of the 
world adequately. To quote from Stephen W. Reed’s 
chapter on world population trends in Most of the World 
(Columbia University Press, 1949): “Ways must be found 
to increase agricultural production, to introduce and de- 
velop industries, to promote trade, to broaden horizons 
through wider education and promotion of literacy; to 
improve health facilities and individual welfare devices, 
and to insure political stability and leadership. In short, 
through balanced modernization of all the world’s back- 
ward areas a solution to problems of overpopulation may 
be reached.” 

I did not suggest that we promise some pie-in-the-sky 
assurance of complete world prosperity. I said that we 
must give all men an “opportunity” for a just and abundant 
life. What we must do is help other nations to help them- 
selves. We could afford to give this limited kind of assist- 
ance under a world government through using a fraction 
of the resources which must now be diverted to preparation 
for war in an anarchic world. Not only could we afford it, 
but the problem of conversion from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy would force us to do it, if we are to believe 
Senator Flanders and Walter Reuther. In the long run 
we would greatly benefit as a nation through tremendously 
increased markets for our products. 

Professor King also said in his letter that life would 
be intolerable in this country if we became as impoverished 
as the Indians or the Chinese. It is already intolerable to 
the Indians and Chinese and they are out to do something 
about it. Are we going to sit back and ignore the problem 
because it is difficult? 

To me the sentence in our policy statement, “A world 
government must have powers adequate to enforce dis- 
armament in all nations, to prevent aggression, and to 
maintain peace” implies what I have suggested must be 
done. In a world where two-thirds of the people are in 
conditions of acute distress, not even government will be 
able to maintain peace indefinitely. The section of the 
policy amplification entitled “An Expanded UN Program 
To Meet Human Needs” says it specifically, so I can’t see 
how I can be said to be going beyond UWF Policy. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 11 
June 1952 


ro: The Editor 
FROM: Jonathan Warren 


In April’s FEDERALIST appeared a letter from Willford 
I. King to Charles Melchior in which Mr. Melchior was 
chided somewhat for aspiring toward a goal which Mr. 
King seems to consider too remote for practical people to 
concern themselves with. The differing views held by 
Melchior and Mr. King illustrate very well a dispute whic! 
occurs frequently and which seldom accomplishes much. 
How often does the practical, hard-headed realist belittle 
the idealist, the visionary, the naive impractical dreamer? 
It seems that an examination of this ever-present source of 
disagreement might help to remove it completely. 

Mr. Melchior’s position can be represented (not neces- 
sarily completely stated, but represented) in his statement 
that “Our plan must be a just world government . . . to 
give all men everywhere an opportunity for a just and 
abundant life.” Opposing this position, Mr. King holds that 
such a goal is “impossible of fulfillment” and does more 
harm than good because of its unattainable nature. Thus 
Mr. Melchior becomes the idealist and Mr. King the realist 
in this centuries-old debate. But is the debate justified at 
all? 

It seems that a man becomes an idealist whenever he 
speaks of an ultimate goal without first describing lengthily 
and in long-winded detail the steps by which he expects to 
reach that goal. In all likelihood he doesn’t know all the 
steps by which his goal may best be reached, but without 
first deciding what place it is he wants eventually to reach, 
how can he choose the direction of his first step? On the 
other hand, the realist picks some intermediate point as his 


_ goal, some point to which he can already see a fairly defi- 


nite path. Then when he reaches that point he starts imme- 
diately toward another, each successive point a little closer, 
it is hoped, to the ultimate goal of the idealist. So why 
should the idealist smile condescendingly at the realist, and 
why should the realist throw critical remarks at the idealist 
as they start toward the same destination? 

Mr. King, in opposing Mr. Melchior’s position as rep- 
resented above, recommended that we “. . . stay on safe 
ground and confine our program . . . to the ideas listed in 
... The Policy of United World Federalists, Inc.” The 
first statement of this policy is “The dignity of the indi- 
vidual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men 
everywhere.” The remainder of the policy seeks “to secure 
these rights.” Are Mr. Melchior and Mr. King then more 
than a small hair’s breadth apart in their views? 

Let’s not waste our energies fighting a papier-maché 
dragon. There are more worthy problems. 


USS Minah, April 18 
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MEMOS (cont.) 
TO: The Editor 
FROM: Mildred S. Gifford 


In the April 1952 issue of THE FEDERALIST Mr. John 
C. Holt, Jr., takes issue with a quote from a speech by Mr. 
Pierce Butler, Jr.. which appeared in THE NORTHWEST 
FEDERALIST in March. 

May I take full responsibility for trying to give what 
seemed to me the essence of Mr. Butler's approach in a 
very condensed form to suit the requirements of space in 
our little newsletter? To be entirely frank, I was quoting 
from memory, rather than from an exact transcript. 

I now have a transcript of the talk, and should like 
to give the exact quotation from Pierce Butler’s speech: 

“There is pending in the Congress a joint resolution 
of the two houses, House Concurrent Resolution 64. In 
substance HCR 64 declares it to be the fundamental ob- 
jective of the foreign policy of the U.S. that the UN be 
strengthened and developed into an organization of limited 
but adequate power to enforce peace and prevent aggres- 
sion. You will observe the passage of that joint resolution 
would constitute a declaration of policy by the government. 

“The announcement of that policy is the immediate 
political objective of the United World Federalists. That 
policy and its carrying into execution, is the purpose of 
this organization. That and no more.” 

Each of us brings his own meanings and color to such 
words as “policy,” “purpose,” “objective.” Mr. Butler's clear 
intent in his speech, and mine in reporting it, was to keep 
to the issue of world law, to avoid the emotionalism of the 
usual vew-Hearst press questions and self-answers, and to 
clarify the definition of sovereignty as it relates to Amer- 
ica’s part in the formation of a world organization. 

| am quite sure that neither Mr. Butler nor any other 
responsible Federalists would think of changing the policy 
of the purpose of UWF in any lone-wolf, extra-curricular 
manner. 

If, in my attempt to report Mr. Butler’s excellent pres- 
entation of the argument for world law to prevent aggres- 
sion, I have misinterpreted his meaning or allowed others 
to do so by use of quotation marks or by use of the word 
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under a rule of law people of various ideologies throughout the 
world. However, as a United States organization, UWF will not 
knowingly admit or permit as members persons who are Commu- 
nist or Fascist or others who seek to overthrow the Government of 
or, in the interests of a foreign power, seek to weaken the United 
States, or to change its form of government by other than consti- 
tutional means.’ By-laws of United World Federalist, Inc. 
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“UWF recognizes that world government must bring together 
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“policy” rather than “political objective,” I am most sorry 
and apologize deeply both to Mr. Butler and to other 
federalists. 

Richland, Washington, April 15 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Catherine Gregory 


I have watched with interest the emergence of THE 
FEDERALIST as a new publication during the past year and 
should like to offer my congratulations to it this month at 
the conclusion of its first year of publication. 

It is quite natural that there should have been ‘grow- 
ing pains’ to withstand over the past twelve months, but I 
should like to sav now that, in general, the magazine has 
definitely profited and learned and improved itself since 
April 1951. 

There is, however, one point that I should like to 
mention, a fault (in my opinion) which I had hoped 
would be eliminated by this time. It would seem to me 
that the magazine would be greatly improved by a revised 
book review section, a review section which would have 
interpretative reviews—signed. | also think that the books 
reviewed in this manner should not be confined to the 
cause of world government per se, although the major por- 
tion of the books reviewed should deal directly or in- 
directly with this subject, but should include also books 
dealing with economic, political and social aspects of this 
country and countries abroad. In other words, federalists 
should be made aware not only of publications issued by 
the UN and allied organizations, but should also be in- 
formed of books dealing with subjects of a more general 
nature (such as the above-mentioned) which definitely & 


influence the cause of world government. 
I would like to see this matter considered in the future 


by the editors of THE FEDERALIST as I am sure that this ; 
would be one way of greatly improving the stature of the 7 
publication. 

New York City, April 15 ’ 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Richard N. Pierson, Jr. 


We do not come to Philadelphia to discuss the vari- 
ous successes made toward international government in 
past years, in which our part has been infinitesimal, but 
rather to plan a program to take advantage of these suc- 
cesses. We can do this by injecting our principles where 
they fit and they fit widely. 


Taking the current elections, for example, we must | 
design a political program for UWF to get our name and / 
our argument in the public mind; our principles are there : 
already. In November our public will vote for men who 
have been discussing the premises of world government, | 
more and less directly, for six months. We have to get in 
the discussion. 

Another subject of intense importance is the United 
Nations review conference of 1955. The UN must be the 
basis of the future for us. Now is the time to start talking 
ways and means in specific detail. After the election, re- 
vision will receive great and increasing attention from all 
over the world. We must prepare our plans starting now. 

The heat of conference never produces the germ of @ 
brilliant idea. Conventions are to amend and modify. If we 
are to take advantage of our position, we must start think- 
ing now. 


New York, N. Y., April 15 


The Federalist 
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Danish Federalism Today 


by KNUD NIELSON 


MR. NIELSON, a graduate of Copenhagen University, is the International Secretary of Een Verden 
and a Secretary of both the Danish Parliamentary Group and the Nordic World Federalists Cooper- 
ation Committee. A lecturer on federalism in all the Scandinavian countries, Mr. Nielson is also 
a teacher of philosophy at the Copenhagen High School. 


Een Verden (One World), the Danish section of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government, was 
started by seventeen young people in 1946 in the Danish 
Students Club in Copenhagen. With the help and advice 
of Anker Krikeby, grand old man of the Danish liberal 
paper, POLITIKEN, its growth has been steady and rapid, 
as evidenced in the following breakdown: 


January, 1947...... 40 members 
January, 1948...... 400 members 
January, 1949...... 4,800 members 
January, 1950...... 10,500 members 
January, 1951...... 12,000 members 
January, 1952...... 14,000 members 


The present membership of 14,000 members is organ- 
ized into sixty-eight local branches. In proportion to Den- 
mark’s approximately 4,000,000 inhabitants, it is equivalent 
to a UWF membership of 500,000. That is how big 
Een Verden has become. 


Political Aspects of Een Verden 


Een Verden works along two main lines: gaining 
popular support through meetings, public or private, lec- 
tures and popular demonstrations in support of the idea 
such as mundialization (see May FEDERALIST); and estab- 
lishing political cooperation in favor of our ideas between 
parliamentarians from different political parties. Last year 
a Danish Parliamentary Group was formed with seventy- 
three members representing almost half of the total num- 
ber in the Lower House of the Parliament. The foundation 
of this latter group has been of enormous importance—in 
the press as well as in public. The politicians carry out the 
details of world federalist work while popular sympathy 
for the idea brings constant pressure on the Parliamen- 
tarians. 

During the first vears of its existence Een Verden 
worked mainly on public meetings on a large scale, follow- 
ing for the most part the People’s World Convention idea. 
As the movement grew and made contacts with other 
organizations outside the country it tended more to follow 
the “UN line,” that is supporting the amendment of the 


UN Charter to transform the UN into a world federation. 
This was in keeping with the wmwec. 

Danish federalists still look upon pwc as a possible 
way provided pwc presents its proposals to the UN via the 
World Association of Parliamentarians for World Govern- 
ment, established at London in 1951. Above all else they 
believe that federalists must band together on one plan of 
action only. Indeed, the UN, the pwe and the “regional” 
approaches (European and Atlantic Union, etc.) must be 
combined or there will be nothing, neither world, nor 
regional nor any other kind of federation. The rallying 
point for all, Danish federalists believe, will be the strength- 
ening of the UN. This is the turning point. 


A Year of Consolidation 


Recently, Een Verden has not been growing so fast 
as in previous years, mostly because 1951-52 has been a 
year of consolidation, forming the Parliamentary Group 
and getting a more up-to-date program. Moreover, a large 
amount of time was taken up with a nation-wide fund- 
raising lottery last autumn. Meetings and lectures will 
begin again after the summer holidays. We also hope to 
hold a Scandinavian federalist conference sometime this 
year. And in the meantime we are preparing for the 
WMwFEG Congress in Copenhagen in 1953. 

Why has Danish federation been so successful? First, 
I believe it is because there is only one federalist organiza- 
tion in Denmark, Danish federalists having learned to bury 
their differences and combine under one banner. Next, 
Danish federalists have concentrated on the one political 
possibility that was truly reasonable for this part of the 
world, revision and strengthening of the UN. Finally, there 
is a tradition in the broadest sense of the word in Denmark 
for internationalism. 

Until now Een Verden has been, proportionately, if 
not in numbers, the strongest membership organization in 
wmwFe. In the last half year, however, it may have been 
passed by the Norwegian federalist movement, En Ver- 
den. I hope there will be a healthy concurrence between 
the two organizations in the coming year. But no matter 
who wins the race, Norway or Denmark, the whole fed- 
eralist movement stands to gain. 
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policy of 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 


We believe: The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere. 


We believe: Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally 
endangered. 


We believe: “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


We believe: As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights 
which local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a world gov- 
ernment to afford the protection against war which national governments can no longer 
effectively provide. 


We believe: War is not inevitable; it can be prevented by the action of men through 
creation of a world government. 


We believe: A world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament in 
all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace. 


We believe: A world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority. 


We believe: A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it. 


We believe: All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved 
to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


TO THESE ENDS-— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 
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